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16     THE GREEN CHILDREN
The similar story in the chronicler, William of Newburgh, 1.1. c. 27
(ed. Hearne, 1719,1. 90), is worth recording in this connexion. William
died about 1200 A.D. A third, from the chronicler Walsingham, is trans-
lated in A Medieval Garner) p. 523; and a fourth maybe found in Giraldus
Cambrensis, Itin. Cambriae, I. 8, easily accessible in Bonn's translation
(1863), and Dent's Everymarts Library. Compare the Land of Darkness
in Maundeville's Travels.
De Viridttus Pueris* I must not there omit a marvel, a
prodigy unheard of since the beginning of all time, which is
known to have come to pass under King Stephen. I myself
long hesitated to credit it, although it was noised abroad by
many folk; and I thought it ridiculous to accept a thing
which had no reason to commend it, or at most some reason
of great obscurity; until I was so overwhelmed with the
weight of so many and such credible witnesses, that I was
compelled to believe and admire that which rny wit striveth
vainly to reach or to fathom.
There is a village in England (it is said) some 4 or 5 miles
from the noble monastery of the blessed King and Martyr
Edmund; near which may be seen certain trenches of im-
memorial antiquity which are called in the English tongue
Wolfpittes, and which give their name to the adjacent village1.
One harvest-tide, when the harvesters were gathering in the
corn, there crept out from these two pits a boy and a girl,
green at every point of their body, and clad in garments of
strange hue and unknown texture. These wandered dis-
traught about the field, until the harvesters took them and
brought them to the village, where many flocked together to
see this marvel, and for some days the children took no food.
At last, when they were almost dead with hunger, and yet
refused every sort of food that was set before them, it chanced
that some beans were brought in from the field; whereat the
children caught greedily and sought in the pods, weeping
bitterly to find them empty. Then one of the bystanders
offered them newly-shelled beans, which they took gladly and
ate forthwith. With this food they were nourished for some
1 i.e. the modenx Woolpit, about seven modern miles from Bury.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